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On  his  garments  was  the  smell  of  shavings,  in 
his  hands  the  homely  tools  of  his  craft,  but  in 
his  eyes  was  the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High. 

— Schriver. 


Foreword 


JT  ta\es  a  courageous  soul  to  undertake  to  write  a  boo\  on  any 
serious  subject.  It  ta\es  courage  as  well  as  high  scholarship  to 
produce  anything  new  on  the  subject  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Aw 
thors,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  have  written  thousands  of  boo\s, 
pamphlets  and  articles  about  the  life  of  the  man  from  the  Sangamon. 
Who  therefore  dares  attempt  anything  new?  Only  a  scholar  or  a 
s\ilful  interpreter  should  venture  into  such  a  field. 

The  author  of  Some  Religious  Influences  Which  Surrounded 

Lincoln  is  a  student  of  the  factual  material  available  about  the  life 
and  times  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  is  also  widely  \nown  as  a  s\il- 
ful  interpreter  of  the  circumstances  bac\  of  the  facts.  He  has  pro' 
duced  several  boo\s,  written  many  articles,  and  delivered  innumer- 
able lectures  on  the  theme  which  is  dear  to  every  true  American. 
Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  evaluate  a  Lincoln  item  eagerly 
peruse  any  new  study  produced  by  M.  L.  Houser,  Litt.D. 

Dr.  Houser  prepared  Some  Religious  Influences  Which  Sur- 
rounded Lincoln  for  a  gathering  of  the  Chicago  Lincoln  Group 
last  winter.  This  discriminating  group  of  Lincoln  students  regarded 
it  as  an  outstanding  contribution  to  Lincolniana.  It  illuminatingly 
covers  a  phase  of  Lincoln  s  highly  complex  personality  not  available 
elsewhere.  Because  I  felt  the  entire  Lincoln  Fellowship  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  Lincolniana,  I  persuaded  Dr. 
Houser  to  permit  me  to  ma\e  it  available  to  you. 

In  my  opinion  Some  Religious  Influences  Which  Surrounded 

Lincoln  will  have  a  high  place  among  the  numerous  contributions 
of  the  author.  Its  manifest  painstaking  research  will  appeal  to  the 
Lincoln  student,  and  its  inimitable  ilHouseresque'  style  will  delight 
the  casual  reader. 

Lester  O.  Schriver. 


Some  Religious  Influences 

Which  Surrounded  Lincoln 

XN  a  campaign  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  which  he  furnished 
much  of  the  material,  we  are  told  that,  while  he  was  a  child  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  and  his  sister  frequently  read  the  Bible  aloud  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  custom,  no  doubt,  was  continued  after  their  removal  to  Indiana; 
and  he  once  said  that  reading  the  Bible  was  the  greatest  comfort  they 
had  during  the  dreary  months  which  followed  his  mother's  death.1  Not 
one,  however,  of  the  hundreds  who  have  written  reminiscences  about  his 
later  years,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  mentioned  his  reading  the  Scriptures 
at  New  Salem,  on  the  circuit,  or  while  living  at  Springfield.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  have  told  of  the  diversion  and  comfort  he  seemed  to  derive 
from  reading  the  Bible,  and  a  special  copy  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  during 
the  stress  and  strain  of  the  Civil  War.2  His  ability  to  quote  in  full  almost 
any  passage  of  Scripture  which  might  be  mentioned,  often  giving  chap- 
ter  and   verse,    was   the   wonder   of  his   associates   at   Washington.3 


Pioneer  Kentucky  was  predominately  Baptist.  The  Catholics, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  New  Lights,  and 
other  denominations,  had  churches  there;  but  as  late  as  in  1820,  the 
Baptists  outnumbered  all  others  put  together.4 

The  Baptist  church  in  Kentucky  was  then  divided  into  two  main 
groups:  the  Regular  Baptists,  who  adhered  to  the  Philadelphia  Confes- 
sion of  Faith;  and  the  Separate  Baptists,  who  accepted  only  the  Bible 
v  as  their  guide.5  While  living  on  their  Knob  Creek  farm,  Thomas  and 
Nancy   Lincoln   were   members   of   the   Little   Mount    Separate   Baptist 

Church.6 

*        *       * 

The  Separate  movement  originated  in  New  England.  In  1740, 
George  Whitefield,  who  had  been  associated  with  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  preached  evangelistic  sermons  for  two  months  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies.  There  were  then  but  twenty-five  congregations  of  Baptists 
in  all  of  New  England.  Some  of  their  ministers  and  members  favored  the 
holding  of  revivals,  but  a  larger  number  objected  to  this  innovation. 
Those  who  separated  from  the  Baptist  congregations  on  that  account 
were  called  Separate  Baptists.7 

[11] 
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Two  men  who  adhered  to  this  Separate  branch  of  the  church  — 
Shubal  Stearns  and  Daniel  Marshall  —  went  to  the  Southern  colonies  as 
evangelists,  and  they  preached  "with  flaming  seal."8  Many  new  churches 
were  organised,  especially  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Soon  after  that, 
a  heavy  immigration  set  in  toward  Kentucky;  and  of  the  first  twenty-five 
Baptist  preachers  who  went  there,  twenty  had  been  Separate  Baptists  in 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina.9 

Most  of  the  Kentucky  preachers  at  that  time  were  uneducated, 
many  of  them  illiterate.  In  his  "History  of  Kentucky  Baptists,11  Spencer 
tells  us  that  both  of  the  Baptist  ministers  whom  the  Lincolns  knew  best 
in  Kentucky  were  not  only  illiterate  but  addicted  to  drink.10 

*       *       * 

Young  Lincoln's  first  school  teacher,  Zacariah  Riney,  was  a  Catho- 
lie;  and  his  favorite  uncle,  Mordecai  Lincoln,  married  a  Catholic  woman, 
Mary  Mudd.11  Incidentally,  this  Mary  Mudd  came  from  Maryland;  and 
was  the  fourth  cousin  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  who  was  accused  in  1865 
of  being  a  Lincoln  conspirator.12  The  boy  also  had  some  associations  with 
Methodists  and  people  of  other  faiths.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence, 
however,  that  he  was  much,  if  at  all,  affected  by  these  rather  casual  con- 

tacts-  *       *       * 

In  1816,  Thomas  Lincoln  took  his  family  to  southwestern  Indiana, 
and  settled  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  the  fall  of 
1818,  Nancy  died.  A  year  later,  Thomas  returned  to  Kentucky  and  mar- 
ried Sarah  Johnson.  Soon  after  this,  Thomas,  Sarah,  and  his  daughter, 
Sarah,  united  with  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church,  a  congrega- 
tion of  Regular,  or  Primitive,  sometimes  called  Hardshell,  Baptists.13 

Abraham  is  said  to  have  helped  in  the  building  of  the  meeting  house; 
to  have  acted  for  a  time  as  its  janitor;  to  have  attended  many  services; 
and,  often,  after  his  return  home,  to  have  repeated  the  sermons  to  which 
he  had  listened.  It  is  claimed  that  he  sometimes  reproduced  such  dis- 
courses for  the  satisfaction  of  his  step-mother,  when  she  had  been  unable 
to  attend;  at  other  times,  it  is  believed,  these  recitals  were  accompanied 
by  so  close  an  imitation  of  the  tones  and  peculiar  mannerisms  of  the 
preacher  that  the  whole  exhibition  only  served  to  entertain  his  youthful 
and  not -too -reverent  associates.  \ 

The  members  of  the  Little  Piegon  Creek  congregation  were  opposed  f 
to  a  paid  ministry,  and  were  also  strongly  anti-missionary.  The  origin  of 
their  prejudices  against  both  a  paid  clergy  and  missionary  societies  is 
not  hard  to  find. 
[12] 
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Many  of  the  Western  settlers  had  originally  come  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  In  those  provinces,  in  colonial  days,  the  English 
Episcopal  Church  was  the  established  religion.  The  country  was  divided 
into  parishes,  each  of  which  contained  a  comfortable  residence,  built  at 
public  expense.  Surrounding  the  manse  was  a  tract  of  at  least  200  acres 
of  "land,  called  a  glebe,  the  rents  from  which  inured  to  the  rector;  and 
he  was  paid,  in  addition,  what  seemed  to  those  pioneers  to  be  an  ex- 
orbitant salary,  a  proportionate  part  of  which  was  assessed  against  each 
land  owner,  whether  a  member  of  the  church  or  not.14 

Dissenters  from  the  established  church  who  ventured  to  preach  their 
own  doctrines  were  subject  to  prosecution_under  the  law,  and  were  some- 
times assessed  heavy  fines,  or  given  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Those 
who  were  accused  of  preaching  contrary  to  law,  and  others  who  escaped 
from  jail,  were  occasionally  pursued  with  bloodhounds.  One  writer  says 
that  hunting  down  dissenting  preachers  with  bloodhounds  was,  at  times, 
the  favorite  sport  of  the  established  clergy.15 

These  Episcopal  rectors  were  educated  in  England,  and  often  had 
adopted  the  ministry  as  a  career.  Some  of  them  were  not  only  wanting 
in  piety,  but  were  openly  profligate  in  their  lives.  Not  a  few  of  the  West- 
ern settlers  had  once  been  compelled  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  support 
"learned11  preachers  whose  doctrines  they  abhorred,  and  they  had  seen 
their  own  ministers  prosecuted  for  teaching  what  they  sincerely  believed 
to  be  the  truth.  Spencer  says: 

A  remembrance  of  these  things  made  the  Baptists  of  Kentucky 
watchful  of  every  tendency  that  might  possibly  lead  to  a  recurrence 
of  such  a  state  of  degradation.  *  *  *  The  opposition  *  *  *  was 
against  theological  schools  and  missionary  societies.  And  this  opposi- 
tion originated  in  the  fear  that  men  would  be  educated  in  such 
schools  to  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  without  regard  to  a  call 
from  God  to  the  sacred  office  *  *  *  and  the  misapprehension  that 
power  might  be  invested  in  such  [missionary]  societies  for  the 
abridgement  of  religious  liberty.16 

Most  of  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek  settlers  had  brought  with  them 
from  Kentucky  all  of  their  religious  principles  and  prejudices,  and  they 
were  often  served  by  the  same  preachers  to  whom  they  had  listened  at 
their  former  homes. 

Additional  arguments  in  support  of  their  peculiar  tenets  were  soon 
forthcoming.  On  July  4,  1823,  Alexander  Campbell,  who  was  then  as- 
sociated with  the  Baptist  church,  issued  the  first  number  of  "The  Chris- 
tian Baptist.1117  His  talents,  learning,  boldness  as  a  controversialist,  and 

[13] 
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skill  as  a  writer,  speedily  made  his  publication  exceedingly  popular  with 
those  holding  corresponding  beliefs.  Because  of  the  wide  circulation  of 
"The  Christian  Baptist,"  and  its  agreement  with  the  tenets  of  the  Little 
Pigeon  Creek  Congregation,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  young  Lincoln 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  many,  if  not  all,  of  its  issues. 

*       *       * 

Others  may  be  interested  to  learn,  as  I  was,  that,  in  the  century 
which  has  passed  since  the  Lincolns  worshipped  at  the  Little  Pigeon 
Creek  Baptist  Church,  that  congregation  has  changed  its  doctrines  but 
little.  A  recent  letter  from  a  resident  friend  reads,  in  part: 

My  wife  was  raised  in  the  Regular  Baptist  faith,  and  her 
parents  were  members  of  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church. 
Her  oldest  brother  still  retains  his  membership  in  a  church  of  that 
faith,  and  I  have  heard  much  about  their  beliefs  while  visiting  at  his 
home.  They  still  believe  in  Predestination,  emphasize  Foot  Washing 
as  paramount  to  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  do  not  believe  in  an  Edu- 
cated Ministry,  Missions,  the  use  of  Musical  Instruments  at  church 
services,  or  Sunday  Schools.  At  the  request  of  my  brother-in-law,  I 
attended  services  with  him  to  hear  his  favorite  preacher,  a  former 
"coal  digger.11  This  man  talked  for  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  On 
the  way  home,  I  told  my  brother-in-law  that  his  friend's  talk  was 
very  good,  but  that  he  had  started  three  sermons  which  he  did  not 
finish,  and  finished  on  one  which  he  had  never  started.  Generally, 
these  good  people  give  very  interesting  talks,  are  excellent  Bible 
students,  and  cling  tenaciously  to  Biblical  statements  as  found  in  the 
text,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  own  doctrines.18 


In  1815,  the  Rappites,  a  German  religious  society,  founded  a  village 
which  they  called  "Harmonie11  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Wabash  River, 
about  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.  They  bought  thirty  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  built  a  number  of  factories.  German  thrift  and  industry  en- 
abled them  to  prosper;  but  finding  their  markets  too  restricted,  they  de- 
cided to  return  to  Pennsylvania.19 

In  1825,  Robert  Owen  —  a  prosperous  and  distinguished  Scotch 
manufacturer,  educator,  and  philanthropist  —  bought  the  Rappite  hold- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  at  New  Harmony,  as  he  renamed 
the  place,  the  feasibility  of  a  new  social  system  which  he  called  "The 
New  Moral  World.11  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  William  Maclure, 
a  wealthy  scientist  and  educator  of  Philadelphia.  Maclure  agreed  to  in- 
vest $150,000  in  the  enterprise  and  take  charge  of  its  educational  fea- 


tures 
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Owen  had  already  sponsored  laws  for  the  relief  and  education  of  the 
working  classes  in  England.  It  is  claimed  that  these  were  the  first  in- 
dustrial measures  for  the  relief  of  labor  ever  passed  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  that  they  established  a  precedent  for  all  similar  legislation  that  has 
since  been  enacted  in  both  England  and  America.21 

On  February  25  and  March  7,  1825,  Owen  delivered  addresses  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  He  was  listened 
to  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President,  several 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  many  other  distinguished  citizens.22 

Owen  and  Maclure  brought  to  New  Harmony,  from  this  country 
and  Europe,  the  greatest  coterie  of  scientists  and  educators  that  had  yet 
been  assembled  in  America;  and  they  resolved  to  make  that  place  "the 
center  of  American  education."  As  a  first  step,  they  opened  a  library, 
the  books  for  which  were  brought  down  the  Ohio  River  on  the  famous 
"boat  load  of  knowledge.''''23 

On  October  1,  1825,  the  first  number  of  the  New  Harmony 
"Gazette"  was  issued.  An  eight-page  paper  of  moderate  size,  it  took  for 
its  motto:  "If  we  cannot  reconcile  all  opinions,  let  us  endeavor  to  unite 
all  hearts."  It  gave  little  local  news,  but  contained  many  articles  on  his- 
torical, philosophic,  scientific,  and  social  subjects;  with  some  poetry,  let- 
ters, and  selected  clippings.  Owen's  educational,  social,  and  political 
theories  —  principally,  universal  free  education,  women's  rights,  and  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  —  were  advocated.24  New  Harmony  was 
only  sixty  miles  from  the  Lincoln  home;  and  we  may  be  sure,  I  suppose, 
that  "the  enquiring  and  insatiable  Lincoln"  would  not  miss  reading  a 
single  copy  of  the  New  Harmony  "Gazette." 

He  was  not  dependent,  however,  on  the  "Gazette"  for  information 
regarding  Owen  and  his  teachings.  The  Terre  Haute  "Register,"  Vin- 
cennes  "Western  Sun,"  Evansville  "Gazette,"  and  Louisville  "Public  Ad- 
vertiser," also  circulated  in  his  neighborhood  and  were  available  to  him.25 

William  Jones,  a  native  of  Vincennes  and  a  college  graduate,  opened 
a  store  only  a  short  walk  from  the  Lincoln  home.  His  chief  claim  to  fame 
is  the  large  number  of  newspapers  and  magazines  he  received,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  young  Lincoln  read  them.  Because  a  native  of 
Vincennes,  Jones  would  certainly  take  the  "Western  Sun."  For  that 
reason,  and  because  its  files  are  available,  this  paper  has  been  selected  as 
an  example  of  the  publicity  given  to  Owen's  social  experiment  at  New 
Harmony.26  During  the  year  1825,  alone,  the  "Western  Sun"  devoted 
approximately  thirty  columns  to  New  Harmony,  Owen,  and  his  theories. 

[15] 
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In  later  years,  Dennis  Hanks  said  that,  for  a  time,  scarcely  anything 
but  Owen  and  his  ideas  were  discussed  in  the  Lincoln  neighborhood; 
that  Abraham  longed  to  attend  the  school  which  had  been  established 
at  New  Harmony;  and  that  he  wistfully  complained  that  there  could  be 
found  in  the  library  at  New  Harmony  practically  all  of  the  information 
which  he  was  then  so  anxious  to  acquire.27 

That  young  Lincoln  accepted  two  of  Owen's  principal  theories  — 
free  education  and  a  more  nearly  universal  suffrage  —  is  shown  by  his 
New  Salem  addresses  to  voters,  issued  soon  after  he  left  Indiana,  in  which 
he  said,  in  part: 

That   every   man   may  receive   at   least   a   moderate   education 
*    *    *    appears  to  be  an  object  of  vital  importance;28 
and 

I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to  the  rights  of  suffrage  who  pay 
taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means  excluding  females)  ;29 
and  that  at  a  time,  be  it  remembered,  when  there  were  no  free  schools; 
and  women's  suffrage  was  considered  anathema  by  most  of  the  current 
lords  of  creation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  until  the  exigencies  of  war 
changed  the  situation,  Lincoln,  like  Owen,  was  always  an  Emancipa- 
tionist rather  than  an  Abolitionist.30 


In  his  theological  and  religious  teachings,  Robert  Owen  was,  for 
that  day,  extremely  liberal.  One  writer  has  said  that,  judged  by  present 
standards,  Owen  was  a  Unitarian.31  Generally,  he  has  been  called  a 
Deist.  One  biographer  says: 

*  *  *  his  God  was  not  the  God  of  Pestalo^i  and  Froebel,  but 
the  God  of  Huxley  —  not  a  living,  regenerating  force  in  human 
hearts,  touched  by  his  quickening  spirit,  but  a  great  creative  force, 
which  having  endowed  life  with  potential  perfection,  has  left  it  to 
be  developed  by  the  tender  mercies  of  a  chance  environment.32 

Lloyd  Jones  said  of  Owen: 

He  was  not,  nor  did  he  ever  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  differ- 
ences in  religious  dogma;  but  he  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  men  to 
dwell  together  in  peace,  and  labor  earnestly  as  brethren  in  an  intelli- 
gent consciousness  of  their  common  requirements,  for  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  their  common  wants,  and  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  common  duties.  *  *  *  Owen  held  that  man's  duty  to  the 
Creative  Power  called  "God,"  is  to  be  happy  himself,  to  make  his 
fellow  beings  happy,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  existence  of  all  who 
are  formed  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  as  delightful  as  his  knowledge 
and  power  and  their  nature  will  admit.33 
[16] 
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Early  in  1828,  Owen  challenged  orthodox  religionists  to  a  debate.34 
Alexander  Campbell  picked  up  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down.  The 
next  year,  he  and  Owen  held  a  discussion  at  Cincinnati  which  extended 
over  fifteen  days.35  Their  addresses  were  discussed  in  contemporary  news- 
papers which  young  Lincoln  read,  and  were  later  published  in  a  book. 

What  a  profound  impression  Owen's  religious  teachings  made  on 
young  Lincoln  is  suggested  by  all  we  know  regarding  Lincoln's  attitude 
during  his  whole  subsequent  career;  and  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  what  Lloyd  Jones  said  about  Owen's  religion  can  now  be  applied 
with  little  change  to  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 


While  Lincoln  lived  at  New  Salem,  that  town  was  surrounded  by 
churches  which  represented  several  different  denominations.  Within  a 
few  miles,  were  one  Disciple,  two  Regular  Baptist,  and  three  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian,  congregations.36 

The  records  of  the  George  Spears  family,  at  Clary's  Grove,  indicate 
that  Lincoln  occasionally  spent  the  week  end  at  their  home,  and  attended 
church  services  with  them.37  This  was  doubtless  a  custom  which  he  fob 
lowed  with  other  friends  in  various  communities,  both  while  living  at 
New  Salem  and,  later,  when  traveling  over  the  circuit. 


There  were  then  living  at  New  Salem  a  group  of  militant  non- 
conformists who  were  in  more  or  less  agreement  with  Robert  Owen  on 
theological  and  religious  subjects.  They  read  with  approval,  and  passed 
along  to  potential  converts,  the  works  of  several  Deistic  writers.  From 
these  friends,  Lincoln  obtained  Paine's  "Age  of  Reason,"  Volney's 
"Ruin  of  Empires,"  and  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."38 


Thomas  Paine  (1737-1809)  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  the 
foremost  pamphleteer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  with  an 
earnestness  that  was  convincing,  and  in  language  that  the  masses  could 
understand.  He  was  a  coiner  of  phrases  which  intrigued  the  imagination 
of  men,  and  lodged  in  their  memories;  for  example,  "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls."  He  renounced  all  copyrights  and  profits,  so  his 
essays  were  printed  in  cheap  editions,  and  sold  in  great  numbers.39 
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A  writer  of  today  who  said  the  same  things  about  the  Bible  that 
Paine  did  then,  in  his  "Age  of  Reason,"  would  probably  be  called  nothing 
more  severe  than  "Higher  Critic.11  In  a  confession  of  faith,  Paine  said: 

I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more;  and  I  hope  for  happiness 
beyond  this  life.40 

That  he  was  a  radical  dissentient,  however,  is  shown  by  his  negative 
creed,  which  reads,  in  part: 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  creed  professed  by  the  Jewish  church, 
by  the  Roman  church,  by  the  Greek  church,  by  the  Turkish  church, 
by  the  Protestant  church,  nor  by  any  church  that  I  know  of.41 

Constantine  De  Volney  (1757-1820)  was  a  French  traveler,  writer, 
politician,  philosopher,  and  skeptic.  Perhaps  the  underlying  thought  of 
his  "Ruins11  is  disclosed  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Priestly  in  answer  to  a  published  criticism : 

[Because]  *  *  *  among  the  different  Christian  sects,  among 
the  Mohometans,  and  even  among  those  people  who  were  of  no 
sect,  I  have  found  men  who  practice  all  the  virtues,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  that  too  without  affectation;  while  others,  who  were  in- 
cessantly declaiming  of  God  and  Religion,  abandoned  themselves  to 
every  vicious  habit  which  their  belief  condemned,  I  thereby  became 
convinced  that  Ethics,  the  doctrines  of  morality,  are  the  only  essen- 
tial, as  they  are  only  demonstrable,  part  of  religion.42 

Gibbon's  "Rome11  has  been  considered  by  many  scholars  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  historical  works  ever  published.43  Edward  Gibbon  (1737- 
1794),  the  author,  was  incredulous  and  skeptical,  with  little  of  the  spir- 
itual craving  and  enthusiasm  which  lead  one  to  religious  associations. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  his  work,  he  treated  the  early 
Christians  so  factually,  not  to  say  unsympathetically,  that  these  chap- 
ters were  later  reprinted  by  a  Free  Thought  society  under  the  title, 
"History  of  Christianity.1144 


At  Vandalia,  after  his  election  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  and  later  at  Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln  met  some  clergymen  of  a 
distinctly  different  type  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  backwoods.  He  met  preachers  who  possessed  —  in  various  combina- 
tions —  erudition,  eloquence,  idealism,  practicality,  piety,  and  circum- 
spect seal.  Of  this  class,  probably  The  Reverend  John  Mason  Peck  was 
the  most  distinguished  representative. 
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Peck  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  with  only  moderate  opportuni- 
ties to  secure  a  formal  education.  His  mind,  however,  was  ravenous  in 
so  many  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  he  studied  to  such  good 
purpose,  that  before  his  death,  in  1858,  Governor  Reynolds  believed  him 
to  be  "the  most  learned  and  best  informed  man  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.1145  It  is  said  that  Peck  "wrote  with  marvelous  facility  and 
spoke  with  ease,  volubility,  and  accuracy  of  statement.1146  He  was  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  every  Governor  of  Illinois  who  served  during  his 
lifetime.47  He  edited  the  first  Baptist  paper  published  in  the  West,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  books  which  were  widely  read.48  He  established  at 
Rock  Spring,  Illinois,  a  seminary  that  was  later  moved  to  Alton  and 
became  Shurtleff  College.49  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.50 

How  much  Lincoln  esteemed  Peck,  and  desired  his  political  support, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  Peck  was  the 
only  man,  with  the  exception  of  Herndon,  to  whom  Lincoln  ever  wrote  a 
letter  in  defense  of  his  course  in  Congress  regarding  the  Mexican  War.51 


After  his  removal  to  Springfield  and  his  marriage  to  Mary  Todd, 
some  of  Mr  Lincoln's  closest  social  and  professional  friends  were  mem- 
bers of  various  churches.  John  T.  Stuart,  his  first  partner  and  legal 
mentor,  eventually  became  an  officer  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church; 
Stephen  T.  Logan,  his  next,  for  many  years,  attended,  but  did  not  join, 
the  Disciple  Church,  and  he  was  its  largest  contributor;  Ninian  W.  Ed- 
wards, Lincoln's  brother-in-law,  affiliated  with  the  Episcopal  Church; 
Edward  D.  Baker,  for  whom  Lincoln  named  one  of  his  sons,  was  at  one 
time  an  ardent  member  of  the  Disciple  Church,  even  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry,  but,  it  is  said,  "gradually  slipped  the  anchor  of  his 
faith  and  was  no  longer  seen  in  his  accustomed  place  in  the  house  of  de- 
votion.11 B.  S.  Edwards,  James  C.  Conklin,  and  Newton  Bateman,  were 
members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  William  H.  Herndon  called 
himself  an  Infidel,  but  he  was  probably,  in  his  beliefs,  a  Universalist  or 
Unitarian  —  in  need  of  orientation  —  perhaps  a  Naturalist,  or  a  belliger- 
ent and  somewhat  excitable  Deist.  Several  of  Lincoln's  fellow  lawyers  at 
Springfield  sometimes  preached  the  Gospel.52 

The  influence  of  his  religionist  friends,  a  wish  to  check  his  beliefs 
with  the  best  orthodox  doctrines  of  that  day,  personal  doubts  and  yearn- 
ings, or  some  other  reason,  caused  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  this  period,  to  read  a 
large  number  of  standard  works  on  Christianity;  among  others,  Baxter's 
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"Saints'  Rest,"  Butler's  "Analogy  of  Religion,"  Paley's  "Works,"  Hitch- 
cock's  "Religious  Truth,"  and  Smith's  "Christian's  Defense."  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Jesse  W.  Fell  and  William  H.  Herndon,  he  read  the  sermons 
and  other  writings  of  Dr.  William  E.  Channing  and  The  Reverend  Theo- 
dore Parker.53 

At  this  time,  too,  he  read  two  editions  of  Chambers'  "Vestiges  of 
Creation";  and  Herndon  claimed  that  Lincoln  accepted  its  theories.54  It 
taught  that  creation  comes  through  natural  development  rather  than 
through  a  special  fiat  of  the  Creator,  as  recorded  in  Genesis;  and  it  there,- 
by  paved  the  way  for  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species." 


Up  to  the  time  he  went  to  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln's  relations  with 
preachers  and  other  religionists  were  sometimes  not  entirely  fortunate. 

The  only  time  he  was  ever  defeated  in  a  contest  before  the  voters, 
his  closest  winning-opponent  was  The  Reverend  Peter  Cartwright.  In 
their  later  contest  for  election  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
Cartwright's  principal  accusation  against  Lincoln  was  that  he  was  a 
Deist  and  too  lacking  in  faith  to  make  an  acceptable  representative  for 
that  electorate.55  This  -was  an  incident,  by  the  way,  in  which  Cartwright 
afterwards  took  so  little  pride  that  he  made  no  mention  of  it  .in  his 
autobiography. 

When  Lincoln  was  defeated  before  a  congressional  convention,  in 
1843,  by  Edward  D.  Baker,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend: 

There  was,  too  the  strangest  combination  of  church  influence 
against  me.  Baker  is  a  Campbellite;  and  therefore,  as  I  suppose,  with 
few  exceptions  got  all  of  that  church.  *  *  *  it  was  everywhere 
contended  that  no  Christian  ought  to  go  for  me  because  I  belonged 
to  no  church,  was  suspected  of  being  a  Deist,  and  had  talked  about 
fighting  a  duel.56 

The  influential  Reverend  John  Mason  Peck  opposed  Lincoln's  Mexi- 
can War  policy  with  voice  and  pen,  and  he  was  probably  an'  important 
factor  in  Lincoln's  subsequent  political  eclipse.57 

According  to  Herndon,  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860,  a  poll 
of  the  voters  of  Springfield  disclosed  that  only  three  out  of  twenty-three 
ministers  there  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  At  that  time,  can- 
didates suspected  of  leaning  toward  the  Abolitionists  were  not  politically 
popular  at  Springfield;  and  it  is  believed,  too,  that  an  uncomplimentary 
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remark  made  by  Lincoln  —  and  repeated  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
ministerial  association  —  about  an  evangelist  then  preaching  there  had 
disturbed  and  offended  the  local  clergy.58 


By  that  time,  the  astute  Lincoln  must  have  realized  that  dissident 
frankness  on  subjects  in  which  men's  hearts  and  hopes  are  engaged,  is  a 
serious  liability,  both  to  an  individual  and  to  the  cause  which  he  repre- 
sents. And  that  may  be  the  reason,  as  I  suppose,  why,  thereafter,  begin- 
ning with  the  farewell  address  at  Springfield,  Lincoln  seems  to  have  made 
almost  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  belief  and  trust  in  an  Overruling 
Providence  whose  immutable  laws  we  should  strive  to  apprehend  and  ob- 
serve; and,  also,  why  he  was  ever  afterwards  meticulously  careful  to  say 
nothing  that  would  be  offensive  to  the  most  orthodox  of  churchmen.  In 
not  a  single  instance  of  which  I  know,  did  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  pretend  to 
hold  religious  tenets  which  he  could  not  accept  without  mental  reserva- 
tions; but  it  must  be  admitted,  apparently,  that  he  sometimes  did  empha- 
size his  accord  with  orthodox  churchmen  regarding  doctrines  which  they 

held  in  common. 

*       *       * 

At  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln  attended  services  with  his  wife  at  a 
Presbyterian  church,  as  he  had  done  at  Springfield. 

There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  his  association  with  the  cabinet 
and  other  statesmen  at  Washington  affected  his  theological  beliefs.  The 
literary  influence  of  Seward  and  his  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  plainly 
seen  in  many  of  the  Presidential  proclamations  which  that  secretary 
wrote  and  Lincoln  signed;  but  Lincoln's  only  reference  to  Seward's  re- 
ligious proclivities  was  regarding  the  similarity  of  Seward's  technique  in 
swearing  to  that  of  a  "mule  skinner"  in  the  military  camp  across  the 
river;  which  might  indicate  that  the  President  did  not  take  his  secre- 
tary's'piety  very  seriously.  Chase  suggested  the  reference  to  Almighty 
God  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Stanton's  public  declaration  that 
"only  God  can  organize  victory"  may,  or  may  not,  have  encouraged 
Lincoln  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  his  belief  and  trust  in  a 
Divine  Providence. 

The  two  ministers  with  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  was  most  intimate  at 
Washington  were  The  Reverend  Phineas  D.  Gurley  and  Bishop  Matthew 
Simpson.  The  former  was  pastor  of  the  church  which  the  Lincolns  at- 
tended; the  latter,  "the  most  eminent  Methodist  divine  of  that  period." 
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In  their  funeral  orations  at  Washington  and  Springfield,  neither  claimed 
to  know  of  any  change  in  Lincoln's  theological  convictions  during  his 
residence  at  the  capitol.  Bishop  Simpson  said: 

As  to  his  religious  experiences,  I  cannot  speak  definitely,  be- 
cause I  was  not  privileged  to  know  his  private  sentiments.59 

Both,  however,  had  been  impressed  by  Lincoln's  firm  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  right,  and  by  his  faith  and  trust  in  a  Supreme  Ruler.60 

If  Lincoln's  associations  at  Washington  materially  changed  his  theo- 
logical convictions,  such  a  change  was  unknown  to  his  wife  and  private 
secretaries.61  Nicolay  and  Hay  later  dismissed  some  rather  startling  ac- 
counts of  Presidential  confessions  of  faith,  and  conversions,  by  attribut- 
ing them  to  the  wishful  thinking  of  the  reporters,  and  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  on  the  part  of  those  reporters  to  prove  an  unusual  intimacy 
with  a  martyred  Chief  Executive  who  was  already  being  apotheosized.62 

That  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  the  heart-breaking  struggles  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  war,  softened  Lincoln's  spirit,  perhaps  promoted  desire 
for  a  more  simple  faith,  is  suggested  by  an  incident  which  was  told  by 
Joshua  F.  Speed,  probably  the  most  intimate  friend  that  Lincoln  ever 
had.  Arriving  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  for  a  visit,  Speed  found  the  Presi- 
dent reading  his  Bible.  In  the  conversation  which  followed,  Speed  dis- 
closed that  he  had  lost  none  of  the  skepticism  of  his  earlier  years;  and 
Lincoln  said: 

You  are  wrong,  Speed;  take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason  that 
you  can,  and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a  bet- 


ter man. 


63 


When  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  Representative  Deming  that  he  would 
gladly  join  any  church  that  had  no  complicated  creed,  and  whose  only 
requirement  was  love  for  God  and  man,  he  probably  indicated  that  he 
longed  for  association  with  others  whose  religious  and  theological  con- 
victions were  similar  to  his  own.64 

That  The  Reverend  Lyman  Abbott,  in  1906  —  after  reviewing  all 
the  testimony  then  extant  —  was  convinced  that  the  agonies  of  war  tem- 
pered Lincoln's  spirit  without  affecting  his  theological  opinions,  is  indi- 
cated by  his  writing: 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Lincoln  *  *  *  had  either 
wrought  out  a  system  of  theology  for  himself  or  accepted  any  that 
had  been  wrought  out  by  others;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
*    *    *    that    *    *    *    in  the  four  years  of  tragedy   *    *   *   there  had 
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been  born  in  him  faith  in  a  supreme  righteous  power,  whose  will  we 
may  help  to  carry  out,  and  on  whose  wisdom  and  strength  we  may 
rely  in  achieving  it.65 


From  the  evidence  herein  adduced  —  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
good  evidence  that  is  contravening  —  it  appears  that  the  crude  back- 
woods theology  of  Lincoln's  childhood,  and  its  illiterate  sponsors,  were 
unacceptable  to  him;  that,  in  his  youth,  he  did  accept  the  Deistic  religious 
philosophy  of  Robert  Owen,  and  at  New  Salem  found  confirmation  of 
the  Owen  theories  in  the  writings  of  Paine,  Volney,  and  Gibbon;  that, 
in  later  years,  perhaps  while  seeking  a  more-orthodox  faith  which  his 
reason  could  accept,  he  read  a  large  number  of  works  by  Christian  the- 
ologians; that,  during  the  war,  he  made  a  special  effort  to  show  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  support  given  to  the  government  by  Northern  churches; 
and  that  the  strain  of  war  softened  his  spirit  without  altering  his  con- 
victions. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  ever  an  Atheist,  or  that  he  ever  became  an  orthodox  Christian;  but 
there  appears  to  be  every  reason  for  believing  that,  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  he  remained  a  philosophic  Theist  who  appreciated  the  wisdom  and 
literary  charm  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  valued  to  the  utmost  its  moral 
precepts,  and  longed  for  fellowship  with  those  holding  a  religious 
philosophy  similar  to  his  own.  We  might  regret  that  he  did  not  then  — 
as  he  could  so  easily  today  —  establish  intimate  relations  with  dis- 
tinguished churchmen  whose  religious  convictions  approximated  his  own; 
for  I  believe  that  he  would  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  communion  and  fel- 
lowship with  an  Emerson,  a  Gunsaulus,  a  Fosdick,  a  Bradley,  or  a  Sock- 
man. 
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Spencer,  i,  163-4,  336. 

Of  the  two  preachers  whom  the  Lincolns  knew  best  in  Kentucky, 
William  Downs  and  David  Elkin,  Spencer  says: 

[Downs]  possessed  extraordinary  natural  gifts,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  orators  in  the  Kentucky  pulpit  in 
his  day.  But  he  was  indolent,  slovenly,  and  self-indulgent.  *  *  * 
while  he  always  displayed  splendid  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  his  moral 
character  was  so  defective  that  he  exerted  little  influence  for  good. 

[Elkin]  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  intellect,  but  was 
uncultivated,  being  barely  able  to  read.  He  was  extremely  poor,  as 
to  this  world's  goods;  and  what  was  worse,  he  was  very  indolent 
and  slovenly  in  his  dress.  *  *  *  His  reputation  was  somewhat 
sullied  in  his  later  years,  perhaps  from  too  free  use  of  strong  drink. 

(11) 

Warren,  221;  Kenny,  23;  Whitney,  22. 

The  Reverend  Laurence  J.  Kenny,  S.  J.,  Saint  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  spent  ten  years  research  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Mudd 
family;  and  he  then  generously  passed  along  the  results  of  his  labors  to 
Dr.  R.  D.  Mudd,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan.  In  an  article  entitled  "A  Grand 
Old  Maryland  Tree:  The  Mudds,"  published  in  "Historical  Records  and 
Studies"  for  1935,  Father  Kenny  says  that  Mordecai  Lincoln's  house- 
hold was  one  of  the  substantial  homes  of  early  Kentucky. 
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(12) 

To  Dr.  Richard  Dyer  Miidd,  grandson  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd  — 

"The   Prisoner  of   Shark   Island"  —  we  are  indebted  for  the   following 

chart,  which  shows  that  the  Mary  Mudd  who  married  Mordecai  Lincoln 

in  1792  was  a  fourth  cousin  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd. 

Thomas  Mudd,  1647-1697 

I 
Henry  Mudd,  I,  16824736 

I 

Thomas  Mudd (brothers) Henry  Mudd,  II 

I 

Lukey  Mudd (1st  cousins) Alexis  Mudd 

|  (2nd) Alexis  Mudd 

Mary  Mudd  (Lincoln) (3rd)— — Henry  Lowe  Mudd 

(4th) Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd 

(13) 
Bevendge,  i,  71,  96;  Murr,   341-47;  Tarbell,    141-45;  Spencer,  n,   571; 
Warren  in  "Lincoln  Lore11  No.  84. 

Among  the  ministers  to  whom  young  Lincoln  listened  at  the  Little 
Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church,  Dr.  Warren  mentions  Thomas  Downs, 
Samuel  Bristow,  John  Richardson,  Young  Lamar,  Charles  Harper,  Adam 
Shoemaker,  Charles  Polk,  and  Jeremiah  Cash.  Thomas  Downs  was  a 
brother  of  the  William  Downs  who  preached  at  the  Little  Mount  Baptist 
Church,  in  Kentucky,  while  the  Lincolns  attended  there.  He  assisted  the 
Little  Pigeon  Creek  congregation  to  get  under  way  and  helped  organize 
there  the  Little  Pigeon  Association  of  United  Baptists.  Spencer  says  of 
him: 

He  *  *  *  had  to  do  much  of  his  traveling  on  foot,  and  often 
barefooted.  *  *  *  Many  a  time  *  *  *  shoeless  and  coatless. 
*  *  *  He  possessed  only  medium  talents,  but  he  had  an  easy  flow 
of  common  English  words,  his  heart  was  thoroughly  educated  and 
deeply  imbued  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  he  was  an  indefatigable 
laborer  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Most  of  those  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  local  residents. 

(14) 
Manross,  11-12,  58-62,  70-79;  Spencer,  i,  573. 

(15) 
Spencer,  i,  28-29,  82. 

(16) 
Spencer,  i,  574;  Dr.  John  F.  Cady,  Dean  of  Franklin  College,  Franklin, 
Indiana,  in  an  article  entitled  "Why  Abraham  Lincoln  Never  Joined 
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the  Baptist  Church,11  published  in  "Missions11  for  February,  193  5, 
and  reprinted  in  "The  Monitor,11  Grandview,  Indiana,  on  April  4, 
1935. 

Dr.  Cady,  a  native  of  Boonville,  Indiana,  advised  the  present  writer 
what  books  to  study  concerning  the  early  Indiana  Baptists,  and  extended 
to  him  the  resources  of  the  Franklin  College  library.  In  that  library, 
among  other  rare  books,  is  a  complete  file  of  "The  Christian  Baptist.11 

When  the  Lincolns  lived  in  Indiana,  the  Regular  Baptists  were 
strongly  Calvinistic.  To  a  layman,  that  signifies  that  they  believed  in 
predestination  —  that  God  fore-ordained  all  things  from  the  beginning, 
and  man  can  do  little,  or  nothing,  to  change  the  course  of  events.  Many  of 
Lincoln's  associates  have  mentioned  his  lifelong  tendency  toward  this 
belief. 

(17) 
Spencer,  i,  584-97. 

Two  extracts  will  illustrate  the  attitude  Alexander  Campbell  dis- 
played in  many  issues  of  his  paper  toward  professional  ministers  and 
missionaries : 

The  scheme  of  a  learned  priesthood,  chiefly  composed  of  bene- 
ficiaries, has  long  since  proved  itself  to  be  a  grand  device  to  keep 
men  in  ignorance  and  bondage. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  capital  mistake  to  suppose  that  mission- 
aries in  heathen  lands,  without  the  power  of  working  miracles,  can 
succeed  in  establishing  the  Christian  religion. 

(18) 
Charles  T.  Baker,  Editor  of  "The  Monitor,11  Grandview,  Indiana. 

(19) 
Lockwood,  7-36;  Holliday,  207-14. 

(20) 
Lockwood,  43-75;  Holliday,  214-20. 

(21) 

Lockwood,  43-58. 

(22) 
Lockwood,  69. 
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(23) 

Lockwood,  73-81,  104-236;  Holliday,  221-22;  Tarbell,  151-52. 

The  "Library  of  the  Workingmerfs  Institute,11  founded  by  William 
Maclure  in  1838,  is  still  functioning  at  New  Harmony;  and  Miss  Louise 
M.  Husband,  the  present  librarian,  maintains  all  the  Owen  and  Maclure 
traditions  in  the  way  of  courtesy  and  helpfulness.  Complete  files  of  the 
New  Harmony  "Gazette,11  1825-1829,  are  available. 

(24) 

Many  articles  regarding  the  reforms  which  Robert  Owen  advocated 
can  be  found  in  various  numbers  of  the  New  Harmony  "Gazette.11 

In  the  first  and  subsequent  issues,  there  appeared  the  following  ad- 
vertisement : 

NEW-HARMONY  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

(Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Committee) 
A  limited  number  of  Children  whose  parents  are  not  members 
of  the  Society,  will  be  received  into  this  Institute,  on  application  (if 
by  letter,  post  paid)  to  the  Committee. 

Terms. — For  Boarding,  Lodging,  Washing,  Medicine,  and  in- 
struction in  the  various  branches  taught  in  this  Institute,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
Oct.  1  —  tf . 

(25) 

For  information  concerning  the  newspapers  available  to  Lincoln  in 
Indiana,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren  and  to  Miss  Caroline 
Dunn,  Reference  Librarian,  Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

(26) 

Captain  Francis  Marion  Van  Natter,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  has  spent 
several  years  doing  intensive  research  regarding  Lincoln  and  his  Indiana 
associates.  When  his  findings  are  available,  we  shall  have  a  new  and  more 
detailed  picture  of  Lincoln  in  Indiana. 

The  present  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Christopher  B.  Coleman,  Di- 
rector of  the  Indiana  State  Library,  for  much  information,  and  for  the 
privilege  of  checking  a  complete  file  of  "The  Western  Sun.11  Dr.  Cole- 
man, an  intellectual  realist,  has  also  some  sentimental  interest,  because  he 
is  the  grandson  of  Stephen  T.  Logan,  Lincoln's  partner  and  legal  mentor. 

(27) 

Atkinson,  30-32;  Vannest,  120-22. 
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N.  6?H.,    (b),  i,  3. 

N.  6?H.,  (b),  i,  7. 


(28) 
(29) 


(30) 
Beveridge,  ii,  20;  N.  (i  H.,  (b),  i,  186-87,  202. 


(31) 
(32) 
(33) 


Jones,  i,  179. 

Jones,  i,  181-82. 

Jones,  i,  173,  181-82. 

(34) 

New  Harmony  "Gazette,"  January  28,   1828;  "The  Christian  Baptist," 
May  5,  1828. 
Owen's  challenge  to  orthodox  religionists  read  as  follows: 

I  propose  to  prove  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been 
founded  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind;  that  they  are  directly  opposed 
to  the  never-changing  laws  of  our  nature;  that  they  have  been,  and 
are,  the  real  source  of  vice,  disunion,  and  misery  of  every  descrip- 
tion;  that  they  are  now  the  real  bar  to  the  formation  of  a  society  of 
virtue,  of  intelligence  of  charity  in  its  most  extended  sense,  and  of 
sincerity  and  kindness  among  the  whole  human  family;  and  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  maintained  except  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  mass. 
It  seems  that  Robert  Owen's  religious  arguments  did  not  convince 

his  wife,  for  she  remained  a  zealous  church  woman,  and  sometimes  held 

religious  services  in  the  home. 

(35) 

Mrs.  Trollope,  who  was  then  visiting  in  this  country,  listened  to 
the  Owen-Campbell  debate,  marveled  at  the  friendliness  and  courtesy  the 
contestants  displayed  toward  each  other,  and  opined  that  such  a  contest 
would  be  neither  practicable  nor  profitable  in  any  other  country. 

(36) 

Cronkhite;  Thomas,  34-36. 

The  attainments  of  most  of  the  ministers  at  New  Salem,  and  the 
character  of  their  discourses,  seem  to  have  differed  little  from  those  of  the 
preachers  to  whom  Lincoln  had  listened  in  Indiana.  Probably  the  leader 
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at  New  Salem,  in  both  character  and  attainments,  was  The  Reverend 
John  M.  Berry.  He  was  the  father  of  William  Berry,  Lincoln's  friend 
and  his  partner  in  an  ill-fated  merchandising  adventure.  When  William 
died  as  a  result  of  dissipation,  The  Reverend  Berry  said  at  his  grave,  in 
substance:  "If  all  we  have  believed  and  taught  is  true,  my  son  is  now 
enduring  the  torments  of  hell."  This  incident  gained  for  Berry  the  title 
of  "Old  Roman,"  but  what  effect  it  had  on  the  tender-hearted  Lincoln 
is  conjectural. 

(37) 
Cronkhite. 

(38) 
Angle,  93,  102,  355;  Thomas,  35;  Beveridge,  i,  135-39. 


Warner,  XXVIII,  10,975-78. 
Paine,  5. 
Paine,  6. 

Volney,  219;  N.  6?  H.,  (b),  i,  63. 


(39) 

(40) 
(41) 
(42) 


How  thoroughly  for  a  time  Lincoln  became  imbued  with  both  Vol- 
ney's  thought  and  style  is  patent  to  any  one  who  reads  Lincoln's  Wash- 
ingtonian  Temperance  Address,  delivered  at  Springfield  on  February  22, 
1842.  The  ideas  Lincoln  then  advanced,  as  will  be  remembered,  were  so 
liberal  that  some  of  his  church-going  friends  became  offended.  Volney 
begins  the  "Invocation11  to  his  "Ruins11  by  saying:  "Hail,  solitary  ruins; 
holy  sepulchers,  and  silent  walls!  you  I  invoke;  to  you  I  address  my 
prayer.11  In  Lincoln's  address,  we  find:  "Glorious  consummation!  Hail, 
fall  of  fury!  Reign  of  reason,  all  hail!11  This  grandiloquent  style  was  not 
used  habitually  by  Lincoln,  so  it  was  probably  borrowed  from  Volney 
especially  for  this  occasion. 


(43) 
Warner,  XVI,  6,271. 
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(44) 

Near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his  "Rome,"  Gibbon  says: 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  melancholy  truth,  which 
obtrudes  itself  on  the  reluctant  mind;  that  even  admitting,  without 
hesitation  or  inquiry,  all  that  history  has  recorded,  or  devotion  has 
feigned,  on  the  subject  of  martyrdoms,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Christians,  in  the  course  of  their  intestine  dissentions,  have 
inflicted  far  greater  severities  on  each  other  than  they  had  experi- 
enced from  the  seal  of  infidels. 

(45) 
Hayne,  120. 

(46) 
Humphrey,  156. 

(47) 
Humphrey,  154. 

(48) 

Hayne,  126-27;  Humphrey,  146,  155-56. 

(49) 
Humphrey,  151-54;  Hayne,  114,  120. 


(50) 


Humphrey,  145-63. 


In  1817,  while  still  a  young  man,  John  Mason  Peck  was  sent  west 
by  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and,  for  the  next  few  years, 
traveled  from  Wisconsin  on  the  north  to  New  Orleans  on  the  south. 
Being  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society,  he  was  given  the  title,  "Father  of  Home  Missions."  About  this 
time,  he  removed  to  Rock  Spring,  in  Illinois,  not  far  from  St.  Louis,  and 
afterwards  lived  and  labored  mostly  in  that  commonwealth. 

In  addition  to  his  constant  preaching,  Peck  established  and  edited 
"The  Pioneer,"  the  first  Baptist  paper  in  the  West.  He  wrote  a  "Guide 
for  Emigrants,"  a  "Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  a  "Life  of  John  Clark,"  a  "Life 
of  Daniel  Boone,"  and  "The  Travelers1  Directory,"  besides  editing  "An- 
nals of  the  West." 
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(51) 
N.  6?  H.,  (b),  i,  120-22;  Beveridge,  i,  432. 

(52) 
Between  1840  and  1850,  before  the  coming  of  railroads  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  return  to  his  home  for  the  week-ends,  when  he 
was  out  on  the  circuit,  he  was  accustomed  to  spending  Sundays  at  "what 
passed  for  hotels"  at  the  various  county  seats  of  the  Eighth  Circuit.  At 
that  time,  in  those  villages  and  towns,  there  was  an  aggregate  of  approxi- 
mately fifty  church  congregations;  largely  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presby- 
terian, and  Disciple.  Anyone  cognisant  of  the  customs  of  that  day  will 
realize  how  often  he  heard  the  inquiry:  "Won't  you  meet  us  at  church 
services  tomorrow,  and  go  home  with  us  for  dinner?1"'  He  was  too  good 
a  politician  to  refuse  such  invitations,  and  his  visions  of  fried  chicken, 
and  the  other  company  fixin's,  with  which  pioneers  regaled  their  Sunday 
guests,  would  have  been  determinative  anyway.  Preachers,  even  then, 
were  not  unique  in  their  gustatory  preferences. 

To  Dr.  Harry  E.  Pratt  and  Dr.  Paul  M.  Angle,  the  writer  is  in- 
debted for  access  to  many  county  histories,  biographies,  church  histories, 
church  records,  and  special  articles,  all  containing  information  about  the 
religious  affiliations  of  Lincoln's  Springfield  and  circuit  friends. 

(53) 

Warren  in   "Lincoln  Lore,"  No.    167;  Barton,    162-87,  288-89;  Angle, 
359;  Remsburg,  115. 

(54) 
Angle,  353-54;  Barton,  166-71. 

(55) 

Beveridge,  i,  383;  Rankin,  321-27. 


N.  fc?  H.,  (b),  i,  80. 
Beveridge,  i,  432. 


(56) 
(57) 
(58) 


Angle,  377;  Barton,  114-27;  Curtis,  387;  Remsburg,  20-23,  39-50. 


Memorial,  236. 


(59) 


(60) 


Memorial,  120-27,  229-39;  Remsburg,  30-31,  37-38. 
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(61) 
Barton,  229-30;  N.  tf  H.,  (a),  vi,  339-42;  Remsburg,  184;  Angle,  359-60. 

(62) 
N.  &  H.,  (a),  vi,  339;  Barton,  382;  Warren,  146-49. 

Many  incidents  have  indicated  that  some  pretty  good  men  who 
wish  to  bask  in  reflected  glory  occasionally  remember  things  which,  as 
Paul  Angle  says,  "might  have  happened  but  probably  didn't.11  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Warren's  classic  example  seems  to  be  the  case  of  Austin  Gollaher. 
When  Herndon  went  to  Kentucky  in  1865  seeking  Lincoln  data,  Golla- 
her could  remember  through  the  mists  of  fifty  years  just  one  incident 
connected  with  his  early  association  with  young  Lincoln  —  his  rescue  of 
the  boy  from  the  waters  of  Knob  Creek.  Many  years  later,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Gore's  "Boyhood  of  Lincoln,"  Gollaher  could  then  recall  316 
pages  of  Lincoln  incidents.  And  that  book  was  accepted  by  a  number  of 
biographers  as  veritable  history. 

(63) 
Speed,  32-33;  Barton,  92-93. 

(64) 
Deming,  42;  Barton,  244-45. 

Representative  Deming  quoted  Lincoln  as  saying: 

I  have  never  united  myself  to  any  church,  because  I  have  found 
difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  without  mental  reservation,  to  the 
long,  complicated  statements  of  Christian  doctrine  which  character- 
ize their  articles  of  belief  and  confessions  of  faith.  When  any  church 
will  inscribe  over  its  altars,  as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership, 
the  Saviour's  condensed  statement  of  the  substance  of  both  law  and 
gospel,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul. 

(65) 
"The  Outlook,"  November  17,  1906;  Barton,  231. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  orthodox  churchman,  Barton's  "Soul  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  will  probably  remain  for  a  long  while,  possibly  al- 
ways, the  best  book  on  Lincoln's  faith.  To  a  Freethinker,  Remsburg's 
essay  on  Lincoln  in  his  "Six  Historic  Americans"  will  seem  the  fairest 
and  most  comprehensive  work.  To  one  who  believes,  or  wishes  to  believe, 
that  Lincoln  eventually  became  an  orthodox  Christian  in  all  but  profes- 
sion, Horner's  "Growth  of  Lincoln's  Faith"  will  afford  much  satisfac- 
tion. 
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Nicolay  &  Hay,  (a) 

Nicolay  &  Hay,  (b) 
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Rankin : 

Remsburg : 

Speed : 

Spencer : 

Tarbell: 

Thomas : 

Vannest : 

Volney : 
Warner : 

Warren : 
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Springfield,  1934. 
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